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Poter Penguin 
Calking 


Howdy, boys and girls! This is odds-and-ends 
time. Time to mend your clothes and polish 
your shoes and see your doctor before going 
off on vacation. 

Last week the penglets came home from 
school with anxious faces. Instead of running 
right out to play with Lulu, their pet lobster, 
they followed me around the house from room 
to room. When I had stumbled over them for 
the third time, I asked them what they wanted. 

“Well, you see, Uncle Peter,” said Peterkin, 
hesitating, “we think you should take us to the 
dentist.” 

“The dentist?” I cried, staring at them. “Pen- 
guins don’t go to the dentist!” 

“The teacher said everybody should go to 
the dentist at least twice a year,” Petunia said 
virtuously. “Especially children, and we are 
children, sort of.” 

“But penguins don’t have teeth!” 

“Well,” Peterkin said hopefully, “he might 
find a few cavities in our beaks.” 

“Yes, or polish them up some,” said Petunia, 
smoothing down her feathers carefully. 

“Besides, I think I had a 
beak-ache just last night.” 
I shrugged. “All right, all 
right. I never heard of any- 








one wanting to go to the dentist, but if you in- 

sist. . .”” And off we went. 

The dentist was surprised to see penguins in 
his office, but when I explained the case to him 
he took a heavy black book from his shelf. 

“Ah, here we have a similar case,” he mum- 
bled, leafing through the pages. “Dr. Drill- 
bones treated a sea lion for chronic infection 
of a tooth. Simple operation, very simple.” 

“But we aren’t sea lions!” cried Petunia. 

“And we haven’t any teeth!” cried Peter- 
kin. 

“In that case,” said the dentist, “I shall have 
to get you some. Now what kind of teeth 
would you like?” 

The penglets’ faces brightened and Peterkin 
asked, “Can we even have 
tusks like Uncle Walrus?” 

The dentist turned back 
to his black book. “A tusk 








is a tooth developed to great length,” he read. 
“Sure, you can have tusks.” 

That night at dinner Uncle Walrus was 
pleased as punch to see the penglets with wal- 
rus tusks. “Always did feel sorry for you tooth- 
less penguins,” he boomed. “Glad to see you 
saw your own shortcomings. That’s the main 
thing, you know—see your own shortcomings 
and do something about them!” 

I was ashamed. After all, I hadn’t let the 
dentist tack any walrus tusks on me. So I con- 
centrated on the fried fish and didn’t look up 
until I heard a groan from the penglets. 

“Uncle Peter,” Peterkin said sadly, “this 
fish keeps bumping into my tusks.” 

“Don’t we have anything soupy?” asked Pe- 
tunia. “Something that will just slide down?” 

“Nonsense!” Uncle Walrus roared. “It’s just 
a matter of practice! Keep right on eating.” 

But most of that dinner went under the 
table, to Lulu. 

For a week Lulu kept getting fatter and fat- 
ter, and the penglets kept getting thinner and 
sadder. They couldn’t eat anything except 
soup, and the tusks were so heavy on their 
beaks that they couldn’t even talk much. At 





first it was restful around the house, but then 
it got pretty dull. 

And then came the day when I handed them 
a big white envelope, the bill from the dentist. 
I reminded them of the agreement we had 
made: they were to pay all extras out of their 
allowances, and I was to pay only for necessi- 
ties. 

“But dentists are necessities! The teacher 
said so!” they cried reproachfully. 

“Not for penguins, they aren’t!” I answered. 

That night Uncle Walrus and I were already 
well into our dinner when the penglets rushed 
in and helped themselves to double portions of 
everything, even boiled sea urchins. Lulu stuck 
her head out from under the table. “Oh—oh, 
no teeth,” she groaned. 

Petunia explained apologetically, with her 
mouth stuffed full, “On our allowance, we 
would have been paying that dentist for the 
rest of our lives. So we returned the teeth.” 

Peterkin took a big bite and nodded. “He 
said he was sort of expecting us back anyway.” 

“Naked, you look naked,” muttered Uncle 
Walrus, but I think even he and Lulu were 
pleased to see the penglets eating again. 





Story of the Cover 


The frogs of Leaping Creek were unhappy. 
They had sunshine to bask in, flowers to smell, 
and insects to eat. But life was dull, and there 
just wasn’t anything to croak about. So they 
took a solemn oath not to utter another croak 
until they had found adventure. 

Their search ended when an old mud turtle 
waddled up and said, “The sea is where you 
find adventure. Get a spyglass and a flag. Then 
hop aboard my shell and we will put out to 
pond.” 

Ah, to be frog sailors—now that is adventure! 
The frogs sailed the pond, happily croaking a 
chorus to the turtle’s salty songs. 
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Coming Next Month 


It’s vacation time again, and Story PARADE 
is starting its summer holiday. But vacations 
always go fast, so before you know it September 
will be along bringing the magazine back to 
you for another year. It will be crammed from 
cover to cover with exciting stories and fea- 
tures. Look for the new hobby and game pages 
and the science section that unravels the mys- 
teries of the weather. You'll see strange things 
happen to a schoolhouse all because of OswALD 
AND THE TEENY Powper. And there'll be a 
thrilling story about GREY Fox AND THE EAGLES. 
You'll surely like the new serial because SANDY 
WaAs SPECIAL. . 
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ALLIGATOR 
up the Bayou 


By STEVE BENEDICT 
Illustrated by RALPH RAY 


EE-PETE fell in love with the small 

.410 gauge shotgun almost at once. 
‘What a gun to go hunting rabbits with, 
yeah,” he said to himself ardently. He 
gazed with longing eyes at the boy-sized 
firearm in the showcase of the village’s 
one general store. 

He was rather small for his age, and 
that is why his friends called him Tee- 
Pete. Tee-Pete means Little Pete in the 
French-Cajun dialect of lower Louisiana. 

Little Pete’s home was at the mouth of 
the Mississippi River, where almost 
everyone is a hunter, trapper, or fisher- 
man. The marshes, the bayous, the big 
brown stream, the salty windy Gulf— 
these gave Tee-Pete and his fellow natives 
their daily bread. 

Down on the Delta no home is com- 
plete without a shotgun. No boy feels 
himself a true marshman until he owns a 
small one of his own. How Tee-Pete 
longed for such a gun! How often he had 
asked, ‘“‘Buy mea .410, yeah, Pa?” 

But the tall, dark-skinned man had 
only looked down at his son with black, 
half-Indian eyes. ““You go out and earn 
the price of one, you,”’ he had answered 
in a voice low-toned yet full of meaning. 
‘“That’s the way I got my first shotgun, 
me. And I wasn’t any older than you, no, 
Tee-Pete.” | 

Luck, however, was against the boy. 
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Two unusually cool summers had driven 
the crabs far out into warm Gulf waters. 
The big river catfish had been scarce 
lately, and so had the ’coons and muskrats 
last trapping season. As for rabbits, ““How 
can a fellow hunt rabbits for the market 
without a shotgun?” Tee-Pete asked him- 
self gloomily. 

Instantly the vision of that long, dou- 
ble-barreled, steel-blue beauty in the 
showcase sprang before his eyes. He 
dropped the cast net he was knitting.and 
began to pace the porch. “I wish it was 
winter so I could set traps, yeah,’’ he said 
aloud. Down on the Delta, winter with 
its fur-trapping is always the moneymak- 
ing season. 

Then, to add to his grief, Seraphine, 
his young schoolmate, had also set a long- 
ing heart on the .410. And Seraphine had 
just sent a barrel of catfish to the French 
Market in New Orleans, on the wide- 
beamed stern-wheeler that freighted up 
and down the river and came to Muskrat 
Island village once a week. Only this 
morning he had told Tee-Pete proudly, 
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What a dark night for an alligator hunt! 





“Tomorrow, yeah, my check will come 
on the mailboat. Then I will buy that 
.410, me. Rabbits! Oh boy!”’ 

A single day in which to earn ten dol- 
lars! In the summertime, too, the Delta’s 
slowest season! That shotgun seemed far 
away indeed. 

“With a miracle, yeah, maybe,” del 
Tee-Pete as he picked up his long home- 
made knitting needle and resumed work 
on his net. 

But miracles sometimes happen even 
down on the Delta.This one took the 
form of old Ciprean, a full-mustachioed 
trot-line fisherman. Tee-Pete opened the 
door of the screened-in porch to admit 
the gnarled old trot-liner, then closed it 
hastily, for the sunshine outside was buzz- 
ing with mosquitoes. 

“Hallo, Mr. Ciprean,” he said. 

“Hallo,” answered Ciprean. ‘““Where’s 
your father?” 

‘“He’s gone to Refish Lagoon, yeah, 
with a seining crew.” 

The old fisherman made a wry face. 
“Hmmm! Too bad, yeah. I saw a ten- 
footer up in Bayou Chauvie and came 
down to tell him about it. I don’t hunt al- 
ligators, not me.” 

A ten-foot alligator! 
The price of that shot- 
gun! A dollar a foot was 
what Old Man Lajoi, 
the storekeeper, was 
paying for alligator 
hides this summer. Tee- 
Pete’s heart jumped. Al- 
ligators seldom traveled 
far, and Bayou Chau- — - 
vie was only a couple 
hours of paddling away. 
That ten-footer would 
still be there tonight. 
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And what a night for a — 
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hunt! No wind! And dark of the moon! 

Boys grow up quickly in the marsh- 
lands that surround the Mississippi River. 
Tee-Pete had paddled for his father on 
more than one hunt already. He was 
small for his years but stringy, hardened, 
and an excellent paddler. Besides, the 
vision of that .410 was temptation indeed! 

“Soon as it gets dark I'll start out, 
yeah,” the boy said to himself. He 
clenched a small hard fist nervously. He 
could hardly wait. 

So, even before sundown, he was busy 
getting ready. He worked stealthily, for 
he knew well that his mother would never 
let him sneak off alone. Ready at last, he 
sat down on the edge of the wharf to wait 
for night. He gazed idly at his native vil- 
lage. Muskrat Island was a tiny fishing 
hamlet of about fifty houses along the 
muddy river. Each house was raised on 
pilings above the marsh and had a wharf 
in front of it. 

Tee-Pete adjusted his hunting light on 
his head. He rubbed kerosene on his 
hands and face to keep the mosquitoes 
away. He took down and loaded his fath- 
er’s single-barreled Long Tom alligator 
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gun. The young Cajun began traveling 
with long slow strokes. His light ran 
along the bayou’s shore, fell on the pink 
eyes of a rabbit, then on the silvery ones 
of a deer. 

Tall canes rose over Tee-Pete’s head 
on either bank. His carbide beam cut a 
bright gash in the moonless darkness as 
he paddled softly down the narrow, twisty 
bayou. His gun lay across the front seat, 
point ahead. His long alligator-grabbing 
hook was at his side and his keen-edged 
killing hatchet lay beneath his crossed 
legs. 

The slender cypress canoe rounded a 
bend. The bayou straightened in its 
course. Tall canes became open marsh- 
land covered with waist-high sea grasses. 
Tee-Pete kept on paddling. An hour 
passed, then another. The bayou nar- 
rowed and trickled into stinking blue- 
black ooze, primordial, bottomless. 

“The end!” 

With a sad heart the young Cajun 
turned back his dugout. No ten-footer! 

But before he left the headwaters of 
Bayou Chauvie, Tee-Pete stood up in his 
pirogue and let his light travel over the 
cut-grass. In the distance something re- 
flected the stars—a pond! 

There was his answer—and his alliga- 
tor! 

The lad’s heart beat lightly once more. 
He stepped out of his canoe. The muddy 
water seeped into his shoes. He sank an- 
kle deep though he was marshman 
enough to walk only on the thick clumps 
of salt-water grass. The pirogue was not 
light but the boy pulled and tugged until 
he got it over the quarter-mile-long drag 
into the pond. He sat down panting. 

“Whew!” he blew out. “Some pull! I 
hope it’s worth it.” 

After awhile he began paddling again, 
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around the edge of the pond, keeping 
twenty feet or so from shore. The night 
was pitch dark, eerie, and quiet. Only the 
garfish splashed. There was a dank fetid 
smell of shallow inland water. 

Tee-Pete made a complete round, but 
his alligator never showed an eye. It was 





a discouraging task. The pond was not a 
small one and he began to feel tired. But 
he gritted his teeth and kept on. 

“T'll try the middle, yeah,’’ he said to 
himself, steering his frail craft away from 
shore. 

But the middle of the pond was no 
luckier than the shore or the bayou had 
been. And it was getting late. His water 
jug was empty and there was a dull ache 
in his arms. That ten-dollar bill seemed as 
far away as ever. 
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Tee-Pete stopped and put down his 
paddle. He cupped his hands over his 
mouth and gave the loud hoarse call of 
the bull alligator. 

“Uh! Uh! Uh!” Deep down, guttural, 
harsh, coming from below the throat, 
snapping out almost like a cough. 

After a long time a tiny three-footer 
rippled the water’s surface to stare defi- 
antly into Tee-Pete’s light. He winked an 





A cold, scaly body slid along his leg. 


eye and with a splash was below the rip- 
ples again. 

Sighing, Tee-Pete turned his canoe’s 
bow. Weary of body and beaten of spirit, 
he returned over the drag and paddled 
back up Bayou Chauvie, back into the 
river. 

Tee-Pete’s dugout swung around the 
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last bend, where the long bayou widened 
to flow into the giant stream. Although 
he had already given up hope, his hunt- 
ing light was still shining. The beam 
shone straight ahead and fell upon the 
brown water. It reflected the shimmering 
surface. It reflected two large, white, an- 
gry orbs that glared at Tee-Pete. 

““Ten-footer!” 

The huge bull began swimming lei- 
surely toward the boy. A funny feeling 
came over the young hunter and oozed 
slowly down his spine. For a moment 
Tee-Pete wished that he had stayed at 
home. 

The alligator was less than fifty feet 
distant. Tee-Pete kept staring, hypno- 
tized, at the long knobby snout, halfway 
out of the water. The alligator stared 
back. The Cajun boy’s breath came short 
and swift. 

Then all at once the ten-footer was no 
more than two paddle lengths away. ‘The 
boy was paddling automatically now. 

Without thinking about it, Tee-Pete 
set down his paddle and reached for his 
gun. Pirogue and alligator were drawing 
closer. All at once the big reptile was 
right alongside Tee-Pete’s canoe. 

A tenseness had overtaken the lad’s 
body. When his gun muzzle was almost 
touching the alligator’s raised head, he 
pulled the trigger. 

Flame cut the darkness and the crash 
made the marshy lowlands ring. Water 
splashed into Tee-Pete’s pirogue. A mo- 
ment later the boy felt himself rising into 
the air. A cold, scaly body slid along his 
leg. Cruel jaws snapped. The light went 
out. Hunter, alligator, gun, pirogue, all 
churned in one splashing pirouette. Tee- 
Pete had allowed the big beast to come 
too close before he fired. 

The boy never knew how he got ashore. 
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“My alligator! My ten-foot alligator!” Tee-Pete yelled. 


“Guess that alligator was even more 
frightened than me, yeah,” he said after- 
ward, smiling wanly. 

A wet, bone-tired and still pretty 
frightened boy tied his pirogue to the 
wharf that dawn. His father’s fishing boat 
was there; the old marshman had just re- 
turned from his seining trip. He listened 
to Tee-Pete’s story quietly. 

At last he said, ‘‘Light ten dollars, gun 
twenty-five, hatchet one dollar, makes 
thirty-six dollars, yeah. No alligator. Not 
such a good night’s hunt, no, Tee-Pete.”’ 

Tee-Pete drew in his breath deeply. 
He blinked. He did not see the silvery lin- 
ing to his dark cloud. 

That silvery lining took the form of 
old Ciprean, the trot-line fisherman who 
had brought the news of the big alligator 
up the bayou. That same evening Tee- 
Pete heard the dull putt-putt of Ciprean’s 
little open-deck motorboat, which he 
called Wimpy. Barefooted, the boy ran 
out to the wharf. 
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“Hey!” he cried joy- 
fully. He began to dance 
up and down on the 
rough boards, yelling 
loudly. 

For on the tiny fore- 
deck of the Wimpy lay 
a dead ten-foot-long bull 
alligator. And the old 
trot-liner was waving a 
shotgun and a carbide 
hunting light over his 
head. 

“I found the gun on 
the river bank, yeah,” 
he was telling ‘Tee-Pete 
less than five minutes 
later. “You must've 
hurled it there in your 
excitement, you. The 
light wasn’t far from it. The alligator? 
Oh, it was drifting belly-up toward the 
Gulf of Mexico, yeah. It never lived long 
after you shot it, no.” 

Tee-Pete’s heart was singing with joy. 
A couple of minutes later he was busy 
whetting his skinning knife. He had just 
thanked the smiling old trot-line fisher 
for the half-dozenth time. Up the river, 
just abreast of the Gap Light, only a mile 
from Muskrat Island Village, old Cap- 
tain Loring of the mailboat was whis- 
tling for a landing. In fifteen more min- 
utes the Captain would be at the Post 
Office wharf—with Seraphine’s check! 
And Seraphine, Tee-Pete was certain, 
would be there to get it. Then off he 
would go to the store. 

“Hey!” cried Tee-Pete excitedly to his 
younger brother. “’Poleon, you run 
down to the store, you, and tell Mr. Lajoi 
to be sure not to sell that .410, no. Tell 
him I'll be there with a ten-foot alligator 
hide in about fifteen minutes, me.” 
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Why Boats FLOAT 

You know that things made of light- 
weight materials usually float, while 
those of heavier materials sink. A steel 
bar sinks; yet many boats are built of 
steel. 

It is difficult to shape steel, but if you 
use aluminum foil instead, you can make 
a little boat. Cut out a piece of foil, 4 
inches by 2 inches, and fold it lengthwise. 
Press the ends together and shape the foil 
into a little boat. 

Your aluminum boat will float. But if 
you crumple up the boat and hammer it 
down into a little solid bar, the foil will 
sink. 

Both the boat and bar were of the same 
weight and so pressed down against the 
water with the same amount of force. The 
difference between them was in their 
shape. Since the boat is bigger in shape, 
it needs more space and pushes aside, or 
displaces, more water than the bar. When 
water is displaced, it pushes back and 
buoys up whatever it touches. 


Prove It Yourself 


By ROSE WYLER 
Illustrated by F. J. JUPO 
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When you hammer down the boat into 
a bar, you change the foil into a shape 
that displaces much less water. When the 
bar is put into water, there is less of an 
upward force against it. The bar sinks 
because its downward pressure, caused by 
its weight, is greater than the upward 
thrust of the water that is pushed aside. 

To feel the buoyancy of water, take a 
piece of wood or a covered jar and float 
it in a pan of water. Press down on it 
lightly and you will feel that it is being 
pushed up again. Press down so hard that 
the floating body sinks and then let go. 
Up it comes because of the buoyant force 
of the water it displaces. 

It is also fun to try sinking a big, blown- 
up balloon in a pail of water. The bigger 
the balloon is, the more water it displaces, 
and the greater the upward push against 
it. 

When you take a swim, you float be- 
cause the water you displace pushes up 
against you just as hard as your weight 
presses down on the water. 
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TEDDY KOALA GOES TO TEA 
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How would you like to play with 
a live teddy-bear? Down in Austra- 
lia there is a park set aside for koalas, 
fuzzy gray animals that look just like 
live teddy-bears. 

Koala bears are very rare. They 
can live only on the leaves of the 
eucalyptus tree. To protect them 
from dying out, the Australian gov- 
ernment has forbidden them to be 
taken out of Australia. It protects 


them in their home in Koala Park. 





HIS is Teddy Koala, who was invited to tea 

by Nancy, an Australian girl. A short time 
ago Teddy couldn’t have gone anywhere by him- 
self. He lived in a tall eucalyptus tree with his 
mother, clutching her fur tightly and riding on 
her back wherever she went. Teddy’s long claws 
can get a good grip on his mother’s soft fur so he 
won't fall off no matter where they go. 

Like all koala bears, Teddy’s 
mother is an excellent climber. 
Even with Teddy on her back, 
she has no trouble climbing from 
branch to branch. 

Now Teddy is old enough to 
come down out of the tree. He 
sits on a special gum-tree chair, 
while his mother and older 
brother are more informal and 


climb right up on the table. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 
By S. ALSTON PEARL 









With bright eyes they 
watch Nancy cut the cake. 






Teddy is so interested 
in the cake that he gets 
on the table, too. 


“C’mon, Teddy,” Nancy 
says, and gives him a taste 
of cake. 






But no, Teddy doesn’t , “a 
like that sweet stuft. Dis- 37 
gusted, he jumps back ‘to 


Mother. 
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Tue Story So Far: The logger Splin- 
ters had told Red Brandon how to dyna- 
mite fish. Red was trying to win the lik- 
ing of the Indian, Joe Left Hand, because 
he wanted Joe to make him an Indian 
bow. Not knowing how unsportsman-like 
the use of dynamite was, Red thought he 
could make an impression on Joe by 
bringing home a great catch of fish. In- 
stead he found that he had brought on 
himself the “Injun sign’—the disap- 
proval of Joe and all of the camp. 


PART THREE 

One particularly lonesome day, Red 
was wandering by the cookshack when 
Big Mary called to him. “Why don’t you 
ever come see Big Mary any more?” she 
asked. 

“I—Big Mary, have you ever had the 
Injun sign put on you?” 

“Can’t say that I have, Red.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t understand 
then,” he said, getting ready to leave. 
Then he happened to think of the bear 
cub. ““Where’s Miss Brown?” 

“Miss Brown’s got the Injun sign on 
her,’ Big Mary said, laughing. “I won’t 
let her come in the kitchen, so she’s out 
sulking somewhere.” 

“What happened?” Red asked, begin- 
ning to feel sorry for the cub. 

“She’s got fleas again. Mike’s too busy 
now to give her another bath, and I just 
don’t have time with all these hungry 
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THE INJUN SIGN 


By PAUL NORTON 
Illustrated by BRINTON TURKLE 





men to feed.” Big Mary gave a sigh. 

“T’ll find her and fix her up,” he prom- 
ised. “Big Mary?” 

“Yes, lad.” Big Mary looked at him. 

“The summer’s half gone.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Dad won't let me come back next 
year. I—I guess I got off on the wrong 
foot.” 

“Like dynamiting the fish?” 

Red winced. “Yes, that mostly.” 

“You wouldn’t do that again, would 
you, Red?” she asked gently. 

“No, I sure wouldn't.” 

“That's the main thing. None of us 
are born into this world knowing every- 
thing. I’ve made plenty of mistakes.” 

Red felt much better after his talk with 
Big Mary, and went to search for Miss 
Brown. At least with her it would be a 
fairly simple matter to remove the Injun 
sign. He wished a bar of flea soap would 
do as much for him... 

The next day Red was tramping the 
woods when he topped a ridge on one 
side of a bowl-shaped valley where one 
crew was working. It was about a mile 
across, and the timber had been down 
since last winter. About half the cut logs 
had already been dragged into colddecks. 

The instant Red saw the thin curl of 
blue smoke, he knew it meant trouble. A 
fire had started in the cutting! There had 
been no rain for six weeks, and the woods 
were a tinderbox. 
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Red ran down the hill toward the log- 
ging crew, waving his arms and shouting 
to attract their attention. If they could 
get to that spot fire before it had time to 
spread, they might be able to put it out 
before it became a raging demon. 

No one paid any attention to him until 
he was near the donkey. Then the engi- 
neer saw him and shut the rig down, stop- 
ping the machine’s laboring racket. 


Red pointed and 
shouted, ‘Fire! Fire!” 
as loudly as he could. 

As soon as the don- 
key engineer understood 
what Red was shouting, 
he grabbed the whistle 
cord and started jerking 
it. He kept at it, send- 
ing short, sharp shrieks 
across the valley. 

It was the disaster 
signal, what the loggers 
called ‘‘a bunch of lit- 
tle ones.”” It meant that 
all hands should come 
running. 

The crew came sprint- 
ing in to see what the 
trouble was. When they 
saw the fire, they all 
grabbed tools from the 
donkey’s deck—shovels, 
axes, grubbing hoes and 
fire cans filled with wa- 
ter—and_ started run- 
ning toward the fire. 

Before they were half- 
way there, it covered 
a two- or three-acre area 
and was spreading fast. 
There was little hope of 
checking it now. 

The hooktender, boss 
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of the crew, began to shout orders. The 
men fell to work frantically, clearing a 
firepath in front of the flames, on the side 
toward their machine and the colddeck 
with its thousands of valuable logs. 

Red knew the other crews should be 
warned as soon as possible. Some might 
see the smoke and come running, but 
those on the other side of the ridge, 
where uncut timber stood between, 
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A bag bounced out of Splinters’ pocket. 


might not be aware of the fire for another 
half hour. 

He left the fire fighters and ran as hard 
as he could toward the ridge. Already the 
wind was picking up burning embers and 
carrying them through the air, starting 
spot fires all around him. 

The air whistled painfully through his 
lungs as he ran. When he reached the 
ridge top, he pulled up short. Another 
fire had started over there and was raging 
as bad or worse than the one he'd left be- 
hind. While he hesitated, wondering 
what to do, he saw a man running 
through the brush toward him. When the 
man saw Red, he changed direction, cut- 
ting to the left and disappearing into the 
timber. Red could not be sure, but he 
thought the man was Splinters! 

Splinters had been fired for weeks and 
should have been anywhere rather than 
in the Brandon woods. Whatever was he 
doing here? Was he just prowling around 
and caught between two fires, or was he 
perhaps responsible? 

On impulse, Red changed direction 
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and raced after him. He hadn’t gone far 
when he caught sight of the fleeing man 
again. Now he was sure. It was Splinters. 
He was bounding along with great leaps, 
but he seemed nearly exhausted. As he 
jumped over a windfall that lay in his 
path, Red saw something bounce out of 
his pocket. When Red came to the place, 
he stopped and picked it up. It was a 
cloth bag. Inside were several large can- 
dles. 

Red knew the candles might be evi- 
dence. He tucked them into his pocket 
and started after Splinters again. 

The heat around him was growing 
greater. It seemed that all the world was 
afire now. The flames had leaped from 
the cutting and were hungrily eating 
their way into the standing timber. 

Red checked himself. He mustn’t get 
panicky now. If he lost his head, he might 
get cut off and burn to death. He stopped 
for a moment, looking around and trying 
to think. For the first time, he realized 
how many panic-stricken animals were 
plunging through the brush. Deer, bears, 
rabbits, raccoons, skunks, squirrels, even 
snakes, were scrambling in the direction 
he had been going. 

The fire lay behind and to both sides 
and seemed to be closing in rapidly. He 
started running again along the narrow 
ridge top. The upgrade ended abruptly, 
and he was running downhill, still follow- 
ing the ridge. 

Then he saw he was making a mistake. 
He and all the animals were being cut off, 
completely surrounded by the flames! 
The fire naturally followed an uphill 
course and was rushing up the sides of the 
ridge. 

He knew he had to find a break in the 
wall of fire and get off that ridge in a 
hurry. He had to keep going downhill 
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until he found the river. He could bury 
himself in the water and live, even if the 
fire swept overhead. 

Looking desperately from one side to 
another, he noticed a fair-sized spring 
bubbling out of one side of the ridge. 
Thankfully he paused to scoop up hand- 
fuls of water and gulp it down. He poured 
some over his head and put out a spot 
that was burning on his jacket. 

As soon as Red stopped, the animals 
stopped running also, and when they saw 
the water they began piling into it in a 
mad, squealing, snarling tangle. Even the 
timid deer entered the melee, fighting to 
get near the spring. 

A thin trickle of water ran from the 
spring down a little gully. Red followed 
it, hurrying as fast as he could. Every few 
minutes he dropped down and rolled in 
the muddy water to soak his clothes, then 
jumped up and hurried on. As he was 
getting up from one such mud bath, he 
looked behind. The animals were follow- 
ing him, although he was going through 
what looked like a solid wall of fire. And 
they were doing the same thing he was, 
wallowing in the mud every few minutes! 

He was so surprised he stood gaping 
for a second. A wild-eyed doe came leap- 
ing ahead, her wobbly-legged spotted 
fawn close by her side. They raced out in 
front and Red loped after them. 

The doe stopped now and then to roll 
in the water, but the fawn stood looking 
on, shaking, making a small crying sound 
like a newborn kitten. Red saw its hair 
was smoldering in a spot or two. Before 
long the little animal lay down, its sides 
heaving. 

Red slid to a stop beside it. He knew 
the fawn would burn to death if left 
there. The mother couldn’t carry it—but 
he could. 
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He snatched it up in his arms and ran 
on. At his next stop to roll in the mud, he 
gave the fawn the same treatment. 

The mother deer dropped behind now, 
her fear-filled soft eyes never leaving her 
baby. But she didn’t attack Red, as he 
had at first feared she might. 

Burning snags fell all around them, 
sending smoke and sparks upward. One 
was so close behind that Red whirled to 
look. The doe was no longer following. 
But as he watched, some of the other ani- 
mals came racing around and under the 
burning snag that lay across the little 
gully. Most of them were badly singed. A 
cottontail rabbit’s tail was afire. If it 
hadn’t been so tragic, Red would have had 
to laugh at the way the little fellow leaped 
to the trickle of water and sat down— 
quick. 

Red turned and ran some more, still 
clasping the fawn to his chest. After 
awhile he lost track of time and space and 
direction. ‘The smoke was choking off his 
air, and he began coughing, weaving, 
stumbling along. 

At last he fell sprawling and knew he 
couldn’t run another step. The fawn 
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Those candles could be evidence. 








tumbled out of his arms, and they both 
went crashing down a steep embankment. 
Then Red landed with a splash. 

He came fighting and sputtering to the 
surface. A hand reached out and grabbed 
him. It was Slew-Foot. 

Red looked around. He’d hit the river 
all right, and ten or twelve men were 
there already. 

The animals that had followed him 
down from the ridge were huddling to- 
gether in the lower part of the pool, and 
more were tumbling down the bank. 

Then he thought of the baby deer. 

‘The fawn!” he yelled. “Did the fawn 
drown?” 

That was when he saw Joe Left Hand. 
He was standing neck deep in the water, 
the fawn in his arms, its soft muzzle barely 
sticking above water. Joe had been car- 
rying lunches out to the woods when the 
fire had trapped him, too. 

* * * 

A week later Spruce Point was filled 
with bandaged men, men with strangely 
bloated, blistered faces. Red Brandon 
and his father were among them. The 
rain had come after the forest fire had 
raged unchecked for several days. 

Large sections of the Coquille Valley 
had burned. Today an investigation was 
being held in the Spruce Point school- 
house. A U.S. marshal was inquiring into 
the cause of the fire, because part of a 
national forest had burned. 

An insurance man was there, too, nerv- 
ously twisting his hat in his hands. 

There was a stir of excitement when 
Red Brandon was called to testify. 

A forest ranger, who was assisting with 
the hearing, held up several candles and 
a cloth bag that was partly burned. 


‘Have you ever seen these before?” he 
asked Red. 
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“Yes, sir.” 

The ranger laid the candles on the 
marshal’s bench. “These candles are the 
type used by some criminals to set forest 
fires. Such a candle is placed in a brush 
pile, lighted, and twigs placed against it 
near the bottom. The fire isn’t started 
until the candle burns down to the twigs. 
That gives the culprit time to be some 





distance away when the fire springs up.” 

“T understand,” the marshal said, then 
turned to Red. “Where did you first see 
these candles?”’ 


“On the ground where Splinters 
dropped them... that is, on a ridge that’s 
to the west side of Bowl Valley.” 

“TI see,” said the marshal. “And did 
you see this ‘Splinters’ person clearly 
enough when he dropped the candles to 
be sure of identification?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The insurance man leaped to his feet. 
“This is not a regular court,” he began, 
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‘but I object to such a line of question- 
ing. My company has a large amount of 
money at stake. If this fire resulted from 
negligence on the part of the Brandon 
Logging Company, or any employee of 
that company, no claim for damages can 
be sustained. We believe such negligence 
existed. Either establish that this boy saw 
the fires set, or throw out his entire testi- 
mony.” 

“T don’t think that will be necessary,” 
the marshal spoke up softly. ‘““The can- 
dles were found to have on them the fin- 
gerprints of a known police character, 


James Jarder, alias ‘Splinters.’ The only 
fact to be established is where and how 
they came into this boy’s possession. They 
were taken from his jacket pocket at the 
hospital by a doctor who turned them 
over to my office. I might add, Splinters’ 
body was found on the ridge this boy de- 
scribes. He had burned to death.” 
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After the hearing was over, the forest 
ranger came to shake hands with Red. 
Then he turned to Tex Brandon. “You 
lost quite a lot of timber,” he said soberly. 
“And the game in this region lost another 
big chunk of cover. I can’t make up my 
mind which is the greater enemy of game 
—forest fires or logging outfits like yours.”’ 

‘“That’s easy to say,” Tex Brandon ob- 
jected, “but I make my living and pay my 
men from the sale of the logs we cut. I 
couldn’t afford to buy seedlings and re- 
plant them.” 

The ranger nodded. ““That’s why the 
Forest Service wants to cooperate. We 
will supply, free of charge, all the seed- 
lings you will plant. We'll even deliver 
them. You'll get no direct profit from this 
but someday your son may.” 

Tex Brandon was quiet for a moment. 
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“T’ll think it over,” he said thoughtfully. 

Later, back at camp, Tex Brandon told 
his son, “If you hadn’t picked up those 
candles, Red, I’d be flat broke. That 
would have thrown a lot of men out of 
work.” 

Red didn’t reply. He sat on the edge of 
his bunk, staring at the toes of his new 
caulk shoes. 

Tex paced the floor restlessly, glanc- 
ing at his son now and then. “Are you 
thinking about what that ranger said?” 
he finally asked. 

Red nodded. 

“I’ve been thinking about that, too,” 
Tex admitted. “And I’ve decided we'll 
try it for a season. We'll plant a seedling 
for every tree cut.” 

Red looked up. “I'd like a job on that 
crew.” 

Tex nodded. “Sure thing. You can 
start this fall before school opens.” 

Mike O’Day stuck his head in the 
bunkhouse doorway, a bamboo fishing 


pole over his shoulder. “I'll bet the hole 
in a doughnut I can beat the pants off 
you, fishing with this rig, and you with 
your store outfit, Red!’’ he called. 

“T’ll bet one of Miss Brown’s grunts 
you can’t!” Red shouted back. He 
grabbed his bag and began digging out 
the steel pole, grinning. 

Somehow, he felt that the Injun sign 
that fish-dynamiting had put on him was 
swiftly fading into the background. 

That evening when Red and Mike re- 
turned from the river, Red saw Joe Left 
Hand bent over a long piece of straight- 
grained yew wood. Miss Brown and the 
new camp pet, the fawn, were lingering 
nearby. Joe Left Hand was smiling as he 
cut and scraped and shaped the wood. 

Without a word passing between them, 
Red knew it was a bow for him, and with 
that knowledge came the warmest feeling 
of peace with himself and the world he 
had ever known. 


The Injun sign was gone. “THE ENp. 
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JOKES pas 


by George 
Have a nice summer, boys and gals. It’s 


been fun hearing from you. You spend 
the summer saving up jokes, and I'll 
spend it saving up joke books. Send your 
stories to George, c/o Box 350, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


Qe are 


Tramp: Can I have a piece of cake, lady? 

Lapy: Won't bread and butter do? 

TRAMP: Most times it would, lady—but 
you see, today’s my birthday. 





He: My brother’s only seven years old 
and he’s in the fifth grade. 

SHE: That’s nothing. Mine is only two 
years old and he’s in college. 

He: In college? What’s he studying? 

SHE: Nothing—they’re studying him! 


SAM: Every time I see you I think of my 
brother. 

Stim: How come? 

SAM: You both owe me ten cents! 


TEACHER: (to tardy student): Jonathan, 
you should have been here at nine. 
JONATHAN: Why, what happened? 
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ot Dermewille 


By WALTER R. BROOKS 
Illustrated by FRANK DOBIAS 


ORMERVILLE was different from 
Doerner villages of the same size in only 
one thing: it was built close to a forest 
which was full of goblins. 

There are always a few goblins in any 
forest, but these woods were swarming 
with them. Of course nobody ever saw 
them, because the peaked hats they wore 





made them invisible. The only way peo- 
ple knew they existed was because they 
stole things. If you went out and left a 
window unlocked, when you came back 
a lot of small things would be missing. So 
people in Dormerville kept their doors 
and windows locked, even when they 
were at home. 

But of course they couldn’t lock up 
their gardens. And as soon as the vegeta- 
bles and berries began to ripen, the gob- 
lins started raiding gardens. Some people 
sat up all night with guns, watching, but 
it wasn’t any use, for a goblin jumps 
around so, he would be hard to hit, even 
if you could see him. 

Some of the rich people paid the gob- 
lins to stay away. They would tack a dol- 
lar bill to a fence post once a week, and 
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the goblins would take the money and 
leave the garden alone. But the poor peo- 
ple couldn’t afford to do that. So their 
gardens didn’t amount to much. 

The house that stood nearest the woods 
belonged to Mrs. Hatch. She had a son 
named John who was ten years old. Mrs. 
Hatch was poor and couldn’t afford to 
give the goblins money, and as her gar- 
den came right up to the edge of the 
woods, the goblins could easily carry off 
everything she raised. 

The only way she and John could get 
anything to eat was to pick it before it 
was ripe. They ate green tomatoes and 
unripe berries and beets and carrots and 
turnips that were so small that it took ten 
to make a mouthful. And John had a lot 
of stomach aches. 
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So one evening, after a worse stomach 
ache than usual, John said, ‘Mother, why 
don’t we move?”’ 

“Because nobody would buy this 
house,” said Mrs. Hatch. “And unless we 
sold it, we wouldn’t have enough money 
to get a house somewhere else.”’ 

He said, “Have you ever seen a goblin, 
Mother?” 


“Oh, yes. Sometimes in hot weather 


they take their hats off to wipe their fore- 


heads, and you see them then. They’re 
about two and a half feet tall, and they 
have thin legs and round bodies. Their 
heads look like Halloween pumpkins, 
with big wide mouths and slant eyes. And 
they wear tall red knitted hats. When he 
is ten, the goblin’s mother knits a hat for 
him. Then he can be invisible and go on 
raids.” 
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“My, I wish I had a hat like that!”’ said 
John. 

“I hope you wouldn’t use it to steal 
things,”’ said his mother. 

“I'd use it to catch goblins. I bet if I 
caught a few and licked them good, they’d 
stop stealing our food.” 

Mrs. Hatch shook her head. “People 
have been setting traps and figuring ways 
to catch the goblins ever since I was your 
age. The Town Board has offered $1000 
to anybody who can rid the village of 
them. But nobody has ever been smart 
enough to do it.”’ She sighed. “I suppose 
they'll be here tonight. The radishes are 
ready to pull.” 

John was doing his homework, and he 
drew a picture of what he thought a gob- 
lin looked like. Then he drew a tall hat 
on him and colored it red. 

“Disappear, goblin,” he said, but the 
goblin didn’t. John looked at the hat a 
minute, then suddenly he jumped up. 
“Oh, golly!’ he said, and rushed out of 
the room. 

It wasn’t quite dark, but the goblins 
were already in the garden. John could 
hear them squeaking at one another. 
There was a fence around the garden, 
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and two gates: one on the house side, and 
one on the side towards the woods. He 
got a piece of barbed wire from the wood- 
shed and crawled to the far side. 

John worked fast and silently. He tied 
the barbed wire across the gateway just a 
little more than two and a half feet from 
the ground. The goblins were too busy to 
notice him. He could hear the scrunch- 
scrunch of their teeth as they gobbled up 
the little radishes. He sneaked back to 
the house, waited a minute, then gave a 
loud yell and jumped over the fence into 
the garden. 

The goblins ran. He could hear the 
patter-patter of their feet and their ex- 
cited squeaks as they dashed for the 
woods. He chased them to the gate, and as 
they trooped through, the wire knocked 
off every single hat. John could see the 
goblins clearly in the twilight, a mob of 
spindle-legged little creatures, waving 
their thin arms and chattering angrily as 
they ran for safety. 

John stopped at the gate. Half a dozen 
of the tall knitted hats were hanging on 
the barbed wire. He pulled them off and 
took them into the house and tried them 
on. But they were all too small. When he 
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perched one on his head, only half of him 
disappeared. 

So Mrs. Hatch cut three of them apart 
and made them into one. It wasn’t easy to 
do, because as soon as she picked one up 
her hands and the hat disappeared, and 
it was hard to sew pieces together that she 
couldn’t see. She pricked her fingers a 
good deal, but she got it done at last, and 
John put it on. He was invisible. 

The next day after school John put on 
the hat and went up into the woods. The 
goblins didn’t bother to wear their hats 
in warm weather unless they heard some- 
one coming. John walked quietly, and 
they couldn’t see him. But John saw a lot 
of them. He didn’t try to catch them, for 
all he wanted was their hats. 

He would stand perfectly still beside a 
path, and when a goblin came along with 
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He had a hundred and seven hats already. 


his hat sticking out of his pocket, John 
would grab it. The goblin would think it 
was one of his friends, trying to be funny, 
and he would chatter angrily for a min- 
ute. Then he would shrug his shoulders 
and go on. By suppertime John had 
twenty-three hats. 

The next day he went out again. And 
by the end of the week he had a hundred 
and seven hats locked up in his bottom 
bureau drawer. 

But by this time the goblins knew it 
wasn't one of their own people who was 
stealing hats. They began wearing their 
hats all the time. To make up for all the 
lost hats, the goblin women knitted furi- 
ously from dawn to dark. And John likely 
would have had to give up if he hadn’t 
found the goblin laundry. 

Monday is wash day among the gob- 
lins, the day when the goblin women take 
the dirty clothes down to the brook in the 
forest and scrub them. 

John went out before breakfast that 
Monday. He heard squeaks and shrill 
laughter, and as he crept through the 
trees towards the brook he saw dozens of 
little goblin women kneeling beside the 
water. They were scrubbing and pound- 
ing the shirts and jackets, and—yes—the 
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hats, too. And then they were hanging 
them up to dry on the bushes. 

But as they gossiped and scrubbed, 
they kept a sharp eye on the hats. John 
knew he couldn’t snatch more than one 
or two before the alarm would be raised. 
But there was something they were not 
watching as carefully. Behind each gob- 
lin woman was a knitting basket. 

He walked carefully behind the 
women and at each basket he pulled the 
needles out of the knitting. He took 
eighty-seven pairs of needles and went 
back among the trees and broke them 
into little pieces, and then went home to 
breakfast. He even snatched eight more 
hats on the way. 

The loss of almost all their knitting 
needles was a severe blow to the goblins. 
A good half of them were without hats, 
and although John wasn’t getting as 
many hats as at first, he was taking them 
faster than the women could knit new 
ones. Garden raids had almost stopped, 
for now that the raiders had no hats the 
villagers could see them and could throw 
stones and fire guns at them. 

Then one afternoon John was sitting 
on a fallen log, wondering what had be- 
come of the goblins, for he hadn’t seen a 
single one that day. All at once he heard a 
rustling and a pattering, and a little way 
off through the trees he saw the whole 
goblin tribe. They were moving. They 
went by in a long line with their house- 
hold goods on their backs. Some had bun- 
dles of clothing, some carried beds and 
stools, and all were hung round with fry- 
ing pans and kettles. 

John turned around and went home. 

A week later it was plain to the whole 
village that the goblins had gone. There 
was to be a big celebration, and the Town 
Board met at the home of Mr. Portly, the 
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supervisor, to plan the entertainment. 
They were talking this over when John 
walked into the room. 

“What do you want?” Mr. Portly de- 
manded. He frowned and all the other 
Board members frowned too. 

“T’ve got rid of the goblins,” said John. 
“May I have the thousand dollars reward, 
please?” 

“You've got rid of them!” Mr. Portly 
said, and he and the Board members 
laughed. “Come, come, boy. Don’t you 
see we're busy? Run along and play.” 

“But I did get rid of them,” John said. 
“You ask my mother. She—” 

“Get out!”” Mr. Portly snapped. 

“You mean you won't give me the re- 
ward?” John asked. But he didn’t get an 
answer. Mr. Portly just shoved him out of 
the door. 

John was mad. “All right!” he cried, 
“You wait! I'll bring the goblins back!” 

The laughter of the Town Board fol- 
lowed him down the street. 

John didn’t see how it was possible to 
bring the goblins back. But he had a bet- 
ter idea. And that night after dark he put 
on his goblin hat and went up into Mr. 
Portly’s garden. He pulled up three or 
four rows of onions and carrots and beets 
and carried them off and hid them. Then 


he treated a few other gardens the same 
way. 

He did this for three nights in a row. 
Pretty soon the news got around that 
John Hatch claimed to have gotten rid 
of the goblins, but when the Town Board 
refused to pay him the reward, he had 
brought them back again. 

The people of Dormerville were mad. 
A mob of them went up to Mr. Portly’s 
house and accused him of being responsi- 
ble for bringing back the goblins. Some 
of them threw things at Mr. Portly. 

Mr. Portly was scared, but he said, 
‘How do I know the boy got rid of ’em? 
Maybe they just left.” 

John was in the crowd, and he said, 
“T’ll show you how I did it. You wait five 
minutes.’” So he went home and got all 
the red hats and the pieces of knitting 
needles, and then he put on and took off 
his own goblin hat a few times. And all 
the people cheered, and Mr. Portly went 
in the house and got a thousand dollars 
and gave it to him. 

John took the money to his mother. 
She bought a new dress for herself, a new 
suit for John, and a new roof for their 
house. And that night for supper they 
had some really ripe strawberries for the 
first time in their lives. 





He heard a rustling and a pattering and saw the whole goblin tribe moving. 














THE SMILING SMIGGLES 


By ELEANOR MUTH 
Illustrated by GRACE PAULL 


“Slow down, Father, so Seth can prac- 
tice his reading on that next sign,” said 
Mrs. Smiggle to the red-haired man on 
the front seat beside her. 

The little car chugged along a bit more 
slowly. Five noses pressed against the 
windows in the back. 

“Spell it out, Seth,” advised Sam, the 
oldest of the Smiggle children. 

“B-U-S F-O-R S-,” helped Sallyann. 

“I’ve got it now!” cried Seth, leaning 
far over the front seat. ‘‘Bus for Sale. Very 
Cheap!” 

At that very moment there was a loud 
bump, and a bark from Skipper. “It’s the 
trunk again, Pa,” called Susie, the small- 
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est, who was first to scramble over Skip- 
per and the pile of boxes and suitcases to 
the rear window. “The rope broke and 
the trunk fell off—just the way it always 
does!”’ 

The car jerked to a stop and everyone 
piled out. Sam and Father ran down the 
road for the trunk while the rest of the 
family surveyed the car. 

“We can’t put it on the roof—the scen- 
ery’s there,” said Mother. 

“Nor on the left side of the car. The 
bicycles and ladders are there,’ said 
Sallyann. 

“Not on the back. The other trunks 
are there,” said Seth. 
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“Then you really should have a bus.” 


“That doesn’t leave any place,” sighed 
Susie. ““We’ll just have to leave the trunk 
on the road.” 

Father and Sam came back to join the 
other thinking Smiggles. 

Then a strange voice from behind said, 
“Seems to me you folks should have a bus 
for all that stuff. Did you come to see my 
bus?” 

“Well, no,” began Father. ““We weren't 
looking for a bus. We just had a little 
trouble and stopped here.” 
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“We're always losing things on the 
road,”’ explained Sallyann. 

“Well, now, if you had a bus, that 
wouldn’t happen, Mister—?” 

“Smiggle,”” Father said. “Of The 
Smiling Smiggles, sir,” he added proudly. 

And as he said this, Sam and Sallyann 
dropped to the ground, Seth and Susie 
climbed on their backs, and Skipper 
leaped to the top of the pyramid. All the 
freckled Smiggles broke into wide Smig- 
gles grins, even Skipper. 

“Oh, I see,” said the man-with-the-bus. 
“Acrobats from the circus. Then you 
really should have a bus!” 

“Well, we’re from the carnival,” ex- 
plained Mother, “and maybe we could 
look at your bus. Just looking won’t take 
much time.” 

“This way, then,” said the man, point- 
ing behind him. “There, isn’t she a 
beaut?” 

“It’s got two floors,” said Susie, with 
wonder in her voice. 

‘... and a little staircase inside from 
the first floor to the second,” said Seth. 

‘... Just like a house on wheels,” mar- 
veled Sallyann. 

“Oh, Father Smiggle, we’ve always 
wanted a house!” said Mrs. Smiggle. 

‘And this could be a house and a car 
both,” said the man who wanted to sell 
the bus. 

‘“Well—” began Father Smiggle, as all 
eyes turned upon him, “we'd have to look 
into this more closely.”’ 

‘“Sure,’’ said the bus man, “‘as close as 
you want. Ili open the door and you can 
look all around.” 

In a flash the Smiggle tribe disap- 
peared through the open door. The bus 
was long, painted green and yellow on 
the outside, with a door at the front and 
one near the rear. Inside, plush seats were 
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“T’ll make the curtains,” said Nellie. 


lined up one behind the other. Above the 
windows were colored posters. Behind 
the driver’s seat a small iron staircase led 
to the upper floor. “Upstairs” at the front 
and back were broad windows and at all 
the side windows more plush seats. It was 
a beautiful bus. 

A clap of Father’s hands brought the 
Smiggles together again. “Well, what 
does the family council think? Should we 
buy this house on wheels, this very fine 
bus? If you say ‘yes,’ you must tell what 
you would do to make our new home 
more comfortable or beautiful.” 

Five freckled noses wrinkled up in 
thought. 

“Well? Susie’s first,’’ Father said. 

“I vote yes,” said the youngest of the 
Smiggles, “‘and I would shine up all the 
silvery rails inside and out.” 

“I vote yes,” said Seth. ““The windows 
need washing inside. I’d do that!” 

“And I vote yes,” said Sallyann. “I'll 
sweep out the papers and peanut shells 
people have left on the floors.” 
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Sam cried, “Yes! I'll wash all the win- 
dows from the outside. I’m tall!” 

And last of all Mother said, “Oh yes! 
I’ve always wanted a roomy house. I'll 
make the bus into a really-truly home, a 
beautiful home for all of us.” 

“And I vote yes, too,” said Father, 


whose vote counted double. “Now we 


shall at least be comfortable on those long 
trips between carnival towns. We won’t 
have to sleep in tents any more.” 

“Hooray, hooray,’ the Smiggles 
shouted. Sam did a headstand to show 
how glad he was. Seth did a cartwheel, 
Sallyann a split, and Susie a double som- 
ersault. Skipper stood on his hind legs 
and barked. Mother and Father smiled a 
wide Smiggles smile. And the bus man 
said, ‘“Aren’t you glad that trunk fell off 
when it did?” 

In hardly any time at all, the beautiful 
bus became the Smiggles’ own. 

As it pulled out of the field, Mother 





“We'll pull out seats,” said Mr. Bims. 


leaned back on a plush seat and mur- 
mured contentedly, ‘‘Home at last.” 
* ¥* * 

“Have you seen it?” 

“What’s it like?’ 

“A two-floor bus, you say?” 

Excitedly the carnival folk gathered 
around Nellie the Fat Lady, whose trailer 
had passed the bus on the way. When it 
finally pulled in, the whole company was 
on hand, waiting to get a look at the Smig- 
gles’ new home. 

Much later, after their many visitors 
had left the bus, Father Smiggle said, 
“To bed now, everyone. ‘Tomorrow 
morning will be here before you know it, 
with lots to do.” 

“Setting up the carnival,” said Sam. 

“House-cleaning,” said Sallyann. 

“Practicing our act,’”’ added Seth. 

“Unpacking the costumes,” said Susie. 

Soon everyone was asleep. 

In the two busy days which followed 
there was not time to do much about the 
new bus-house. But at last, on the third 
morning, Mother and Father Smiggle 
were to ride with the carnival owners to 
the next town to shop. 

As soon as the car was out of sight, Nel- 
lie poked her head out of her trailer. “Are 
they gone?” she questioned. Without 
waiting for an answer she waddled 
through the extra-large door. 

“Come on, folks. Time to get to work!” 
Nellie’s call brought Mr. Pratt, Mr. Bims, 
Koko, and Zeke and Zeb. 

“I’ve got the ladders all ready,” said 
Mr. Pratt, the Tall Man. 

“I’ve got my screwdriver and _ nail- 
yanker,”’ said Mr. Bims, the Strong Man. 

“I’ve got the key to the paint shop,” 
said Koko the Clown. 

“I’ve...” started Zeke and Zeb, the 
carnival helpers. 
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“Wait a minute,” called Sallyann. 

“Whoa,” cried Susie. 

‘“What’s this all about?’”’ asked Sam. 

“Can we help, whatever it is?” added 
Seth. 

Everyone looked at Nellie, who seemed 
to be the ringleader. 

“Well, Smiggles,” said the jolly Fat 
Lady, “we just decided that if we didn’t 





“T'll paint the house,” said Mr. Pratt. 


all pitch in and help, that new house 
would never get finished. So today we're 
all going to work—and won’t Mother and 
Father be surprised when they return!” 

“They will!” cried the young Smiggles 
gleefully. 

‘To start off,’ said Nellie, “I'll make 
the curtains.” She pointed to the trunk 
on the back of her trailer. “Come and 
pick out the material. I’ve got bolts and 
bolts of cloth I’ll never need. Curtains are 


a lot easier to sew than my dresses,’’ she 
chuckled. 
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They chose blue and white gingham 
and Nellie went right to work, with Susie 
as her helper. 

“We're going to paint the house. I'll do 
the top part, and Koko the bottom be- 
cause he’s not as tall,” said Mr. Pratt. 

‘What colors would look best?’ asked 
Koko. “Pink and black?” 

“Oh, no!” cried the Smiggles. 

“Red and purple?” 

“Oh, no!” they cried again. 

“Mother likes blue,” said Sallyann. 

‘Father likes gold,” said Sam. 

“Right! Blue with gold trimming, how 
about that?” said Mr. Pratt. 

Koko started for the paint shop with 
Seth, who had been appointed brush 
holder and bucket filler, while Mr. Pratt 
placed the ladders. 

Mr. Bims, the Strong Man, picked up 
his tools in a business-like way and said, 
“Sam and I are going to pull .out some 
seats so there’ll be room for tables and 
things. Let’s start upstairs!” and off they 
went. 

Zeb and Zeke, who were left outside 
the bus-house with Sallyann, began to- 
gether, “And we’re going to make parti- 
tions for the rooms and put up shelves. 
You're to tell us where you want things, 
Sallyann!” 

The bus-house soon became the center 
of loud noises—sawing, hammering, rip- 
ping—and the scene of great activity. Mr. 
Pratt could be seen scurrying up and 
down ladders as Seth refilled empty paint 
cans. Koko was carefully lettering on the 
side: The Smiling Smiggles. 

Susie was kept busy running back and 
forth between Nellie’s trailer and the new 
house, hanging curtains which Nellie 
was turning out with great speed on her 
sewing machine. 

Mr. Bims and Sam were making a 
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mountain of the plush seats they were 
taking out of the bus and stacking. 
Inside, Zeb and Sallyann were busy 
measuring lengths and widths, while out- 
side Zeke noted the figures on a little pad. 
On the first floor they planned a smaller 
front room for the driver and baggage, 
and a living-dining room behind. The 
long seats at the rear had been left and a 
table, shelves and cabinets would be 
added. ‘Two archways upstairs made 
three little bedrooms. 
By late afternoon the Smiggles’ bus- 
house had become the Smiggles’ home. 
The tired carnival crew stepped back 
to admire the job. “That blue and gold 
certainly is smart-looking,”’ said Nellie. 
‘Those curtains make it look cosy,” 
admired Mr. Bims. 


























They stood back to admire, 



















‘Now it’s a real five-room house on 
wheels,” exclaimed Mr. Pratt. 

“It’s really the most beautiful home 
anyone ever had,” the young Smiggles 
said together. 

A car rolled into the lot. Koko shouted, 
“Hey, here they come!”’ 

“This couldn’t be our bus!’’ Mother 
Smiggle exclaimed. 

‘What a wonderful birthday surprise 
for Mother,” said Father. 

“Birthday?!’’ chorused the carnival 
folk. ““Why, that’s right! Happy birthday! 
How do you like it?” 

“Something is missing,’ said Father 
seriously. Then he whispered to Mother 
Smiggle and she nodded. 

“Don’t you like the paint job?” asked 
Seth. 
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The Smiling Smigglet 
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and just then Father and Mother came driving into the lot. 
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“Or the curtains?” inquired Susie. 

“Did we pull out too many seats?”’ 
questioned Sam. 

‘“‘No-no-no-no,” answered Father each 
time. ‘“That’s not it. Mother, give me that 
paintbrush there. You forgot one very 
important thing,” said Father, walking 
over to the door. 

In big letters he painted on the front 
doorstep: W-E-L-C-O-M-E. 

‘Welcome tonight to a big birthday- 
house party, and welcome any other 
time!” said Father and Mother Smiggle 
to all their friends. 

And what a party that was! The carni- 
val folk still talk about it. And if you want 
to find out what “‘welcome’”’ really means, 
visit the Smiling Smiggles next time the 
carnival stops in your town! 
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SECRET MESSAGES: py LA WADA 

































































message club and see for yourself. 
Members can have secret signa- 
tures by drawing stick figures, 
and using their initials for the 
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Secrets are fun. Start a secret 
om 


} Members can _ write 
B letters and stories the 


arms. way the Indians used to 
do by making up secret 

























symbols to represent 





“) words. The symbols at 
ie See / the corner of the page 
- will help you figure out . 

mnene /[ this Indian message that 
O a - goes round and round. 
nig 





Add to this list of sym- 
bols at club meetings. 


pe} stey 
e cat ? it 


picnic xx good byc 





S ride 10 Sunday . 
DA swim 20 Monday 
=— skdte 30 Tuesda 
a sew +0 ~ eri Can you tell which drawing is the secret invitation 
++ roctball ne Tridag ; to a football practice? You could even send greeting 
g I 10 Saturday cards to members in code. 
OP - un Make parties and meetings more lively by writing 
f? they up stunts in code and then placing them in balloons. 
6D television The person who finds the message has to do what- 
) before ever he thinks it says. He may end up standing on 
( after his head. 
+ dnd When you want to be very mysterious, conceal 
° eriod your message between the halves of a peanut shell, 
2% . good , bad day 


then glue the shell together. 
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SPORT CLOSE-UP 


By HAMILTON HERTZ 


Swimming is easy when you know how, 
and it’s easy to follow the perfect style of 
an Olympic champion swimmer like Jim 
McLane. There are just a few pointers to 
remember and practice. 

A speed swimmer like Jim McLane is 
never winded, for he knows how to 
breathe properly. As his body moves 
smoothly through the water, he rolls 
slowly from side to side, breathing in 
through his mouth and out through his 
nose. 

Jim turns his head to the side and 
breathes in with each stroke of his left 
arm. Some swimmers turn to the other 
side and breathe in on the stroke of the 
right arm. Either way is correct. 

In swimming you get power and speed 
from the stroke of your arms and the kick 
of your legs. Jim lifts his left arm out of 
the water, raises it over his head, and 
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stretches it out in front of him as though 
he were reaching out to pick something 
off the water. Then he brings his arm 
down and back, pushing hard against the 
water under him. He makes sure to cup 
his hands and keep his fingers closely to- 
gether, so no water can slip through 
them. This is the powerful crawl stroke 
which pushes his body swiftly through 
the water. 

Jim McLane gets great speed from his 
kick, too. He kicks from his hips, never 
from his knees. He keeps his knees 
straight and stiff and points his feet and 
toes. Jim doesn’t make a big splash with 
his feet, just a strong, steady kick. 

When Jim McLane was only 17 years 
old he was the star swimmer of the United 
States Olympic team, winning first place 
in the finals of the 1500-meter free-style 
race against swimmers of other nations. 
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WITH FIFE AND DRUM 










“There!” Rebecca Bates gave the re- 
flector of the whale-oil lamp in the light- 
house tower a final rub. Then she folded 
the polishing cloth and put it in the bas- 
ket her younger sister, Abigail, held. 

“I don’t believe that either Mother or 
Father could have done a better job,” she 
bragged. 

Abigail nodded agreement. They were 
the daughters of the lighthouse keeper at 
Scituate, Massachusetts, and sturdy girls 
of twelve and fourteen. It was the morn- 
ing of September first, 1814. 

That was a time when American chil- 
dren were taught to be helpful about the 
house, and Rebecca and Abigail were no 
exceptions to the rule. They hadn’t been 
at all dismayed when, right after break- 
fast, their parents had left in the family 
buggy, on an errand which took them five 
or six miles inland and would keep them 
away till evening. There were dishes to 
be washed and the white cottage back of 
the lighthouse tower to be tidied. Next 
they had climbed the steep stairway to 
the top of the tower and filled and cleaned 
the lamp. 

The lighthouse was at the end of the 
low, sandy spit that formed one side of 
Scituate Bay. From the windows of the 
tower, the entire harbor was visible, the 
blue water dotted with boats of various 
sorts, among them two schooners loaded 
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A True Story by DESSA FULTZ 
Illustrated by JANICE HOLLAND 





with flour. The village of Scituate was 
visible, too, with the sand dunes in front 
and the forest behind. 

Abigail Bates moved closer to one of 
the windows and looked out. 

“The tide is so low that some of the 
fishing boats are stuck in the mud flats,”’ 
she commented casually. Then, sud- 
denly, her expression changed. ‘‘Look!” 
she cried, her voice shrill with excitement 
and fright. 

Rebecca’s gaze turned where the 
younger girl was pointing. 

“A British warship!”’ she gasped. “Oh, 
how dreadful!” 

For a moment the two terrified girls 





Five enemy boats were lowered 
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stared at the great ship which was head- 
ing under full sail toward the entrance 
to the bay. 

“They'll burn the fishing boats—and 
the schooners of flour—and Uncle’s new 
sloop,” sobbed Abigail. 

“They'll probably burn the village, 
too,”’ said Rebecca. “But they'll have to 
wait for high tide before they can get 
close enough to shore.” 

“That will be in about two hours,” 
reminded Abigail, gloomily. “I wish 
Mother and Father were home.” 

“So do I,” admitted Rebecca. “Al- 
though I don’t know what they—or any- 
one else—could do to chase off the enemy. 
The men in the village have only their 
shotguns. The Redcoats have cannon. 
What are a few old shotguns against a 
cannon?” 

Abigail’s tears flowed afresh. ‘I’m 
s-scared,” she gulped. “‘Aren’t you scared, 
Rebecca?” 

“No. I’m mad. Think of having to 
watch the boats—and the houses—burn, 
and not being able to do anything about 
it! Oh, if only I were a man, I'd fight! 


and manned with sailors and filled with soldiers in gay red coats. 


I’d use Father’s old gun—my fists—any- 
thing.” 

The younger girl looked at her admir- 
ingly. “You make me ashamed of myself 
for being scared. From now on, I’m go- 
ing to be brave, too. See?’”’ she wiped her 
eyes and managed a smile. 

Her sister gave her a quick little hug 
of approval. Then she pointed toward 
the village. People were running toward 
the cliff to watch, or getting into row- 
boats. “Look! ‘They’ve seen the warship. 
They’re trying to save the tackle and nets 
on their fishing boats.” 

‘The British ship is tacking,”’ observed 
Abigail. “She’s swinging her yards 
around. I guess she’s going to let go her 
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anchors and stay where she is till high 
tide. If we had Father’s spyglass we 
could see what’s happening aboard.” 

“Good idea,” praised Rebecca. “Run 
downstairs and fetch it.” 

Abigail obeyed, and presently the two 
girls in the lighthouse tower were taking 
turns using the spyglass. 

Part of the time they watched the sail- 
ors and soldiers on the warship. Part of 
the time they had the glasses turned to 
the village, where groups of people could 
be seen on the cliff and in the streets, all 
talking excitedly. 

Minutes passed. The tide was rising. 
By the time the minutes had added up to 
an hour, the small boats that had been 
grounded were tugging at their moor- 
ings. The villagers were no longer gath- 
ered in the streets. Most of the men had 
gone into the old fish house. A few could 
be seen loading household goods onto 
carts. 

‘““The men who have guns are going to 
use the fish house for a fort,’”’ guessed Re- 
becca. ““The others are getting ready to 
retreat to the woods.” 

More minutes passed. At the end of an- 
other hour the tide was high, and the 
great ship came sailing majestically to- 
ward the mouth of Scituate harbor. Just 
outside the bay she dropped anchor once 
more. 

“Look!” Abigail held out the spyglass 
to her big sister. ‘““They are lowering 
boats—to bring the soldiers ashore.”’ 

“Um-huh.” Rebecca waved the small 
telescope aside. “I can see that with my 
own eyes.” 

Five large rowboats were lowered. 
They were manned by sailors and filled 
with soldiers wearing gay red coats. 

Oars dipped and rose in unison. Guns 
glittered in the sunshine. The procession 
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The Redcoats set fire to a fishing boat, 


of rowboats passed the point of the sandy 
spit where the lighthouse stood, and en- 
tered the bay. 

On they came. Suddenly Rebecca spat- 
ted her palms together indignantly. ““Do 
you see what the soldiers in that first boat 
are up to?” she raged. “They’re setting 
fire to a fishing boat.” 

“Yes, I see,” answered Abigail. “I won- 
der why the men in the fish house don’t 
shoot.” 

“I guess they’re waiting for the Red- 
coats to come closer. Remember, Abigail, 
they haven’t much ammunition.” 

“Well,” persisted Abigail, “I should 
think they’d at least make a noise—beat 
the drum or something.” 

“They haven’t got the drum. It’s here. 
Don’t you remember, Father brought it 
home last night? It’s in the kitchen closet 
with his fife and—” She stopped, her face 
lit with an idea. 

‘What is it?” questioned Abigail. “You 
look funny.” 

“The fife and drum gave me an idea,” 
the older girl said. ‘‘Maybe it won’t work, 
but I’ve a good mind to try it.” 

“Try what?” her sister asked. 
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and still the Americans did not shoot. 


“Well, I thought that you and I could 
play the fife and drum and make the Brit- 
ish think an army was coming to defend 
the town, an army marching down the 
point, to head them off and capture 
them.” 

“Are you insane, Rebecca Bates?’’ de- 
manded Abigail. 

“Are you going to waste time asking 
questions, Abigail Bates, or are you going 
to help?” flung back Rebecca. 

“Oh, I'll help,” said Abigail. 

‘“That’s better! Come on!” Rebecca 
dashed to the stairway and raced down 
the steps, her sister at her heels. Into the 
cottage they bolted. Opening the kitchen 
closet door, Rebecca took out a drum and 
drumsticks. 

“Here, take these,” she ordered. 
“You're going to be the drummer.” She 
reached into the closet again and brought 
out a fife. “I’m going to play this. It’s 
cracked, and the only tune I know is 
Yankee Doodle, but it will have to do.” 
She grinned at her sister. “Now do you 
get my idea?”’ 

“Yes—but I still think it’s crazy. The 
soldiers will see we’re only two girls—” 
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“They won’t see us. We won't let 
them,’ interrupted Rebecca. “We'll 
sneak out the back way and keep our- 
selves hidden by bushes and the sand 
dunes till we get to the outside beach. 
Then we'll march up and down, drum- 
ming and fifing as loud as ever we can. 
We'll sound like an army. At least,” she 
added, “‘I hope we will.” 

Fortunately, the warship was anchored 
south of the lighthouse, and the beach, on 
the north side of the spit, curved to the 
west. The army of two was completely 
hidden from sight, both from the men on 
the ship and those in the rowboats. But 
the tangy salt breeze carried the roll of 
the drum and the shrill squeak of the fife 
far out over the water. It carried the 
sound to the village, too, as Rebecca and 
Abigail realized when they heard cheer- 
ing from the old fish house. 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Abigail. 
‘““We’ve gone and made the men in the 
fish house think help is coming to them 
from Boston or Plymouth. That’s too 
bad.” 

‘““What’s too bad about it?” demanded 
Rebecca. “If we’re fooling them, we're 
likely fooling the Redcoats, too.” 

She returned the fife to her lips. “‘Don’t 
talk, because then I have to talk back to 
you; and I ought to keep fifing. Your job 
is to drum. Drum for all you’re worth. 
Ready? One — two — three — forward — 
march!” 

Again the drumsticks beat out a brisk 
rat-tat-tat. Again the notes of Yankee 
Doodle came from a cracked fife played 
by a girl of fourteen, whose skirts blew in 
the wind as she marched. 

It was only a few minutes later that a 
crack of gunfire brought the fifer and the 
drummer to a worried halt. 

(Continued on page 39.) 
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A flight. 


(Continued from page 37) 

‘I’m afraid I was wrong,”’ said Rebec- 
ca. “I’m afraid the soldiers aren’t fooled 
by us after all and are firing on the men 
in the village.” 

‘Well, I’m going to find out,” cried 
Abigail. She dropped the drum and 
climbed hurriedly up the dune. She had 
barely reached a position where she could 
see over, when she shouted, “Hurrah!”’ 

‘What do you mean, hurrah?’’ asked 
Rebecca. “‘Aren’t the soldiers—”’ 

“No,” cut in Abigail. “It’s our men, fir- 
ing on them. I guess thinking help was 
coming made our men bold. Some of the 
boats from the warship are turning—and 
some of our men are getting into. their 
own boats—to chase the Redcoats, I sup- 
pose, and—oh, this is f-f-funny!’’ Laugh- 
ter shook the words, almost sweeping 
them away. 

“Stop that laughing, Abigail Bates! 
Tell me—” 

“I will. It’s one of the British officers. 
A shot must have whizzed by him, fright- 
ening him. Anyhow, he jumped and 
landed in the bay! Two sailors are fishing 
him out now, dripping wet.” Abigail 
laughed again. 

“Hush,” said her sister. “I can’t pucker 
my lips when I’m laughing. And it 
wouldn’t do to have the fife stop. Now 
we've made folks think we’re an army, 
we've got to keep them thinking it for a 
while yet. Come on!” 

Tramp, tramp, tramp. Two girls with 
aching muscles but undiminished cour- 
age and determination, marched up and 
down the beach, fifing and drumming. 

Sounds of firing ceased. What was hap- 
pening? Anxiously, the girls peered over 
a sand dune. Some of the boats in the har- 
bor were still burning but not a Redcoat 
was in sight. 
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“They must have gone back to their 
ship, every last one of them,” said Abi- 
gail. She turned her gaze seaward. ‘‘Oh, 
look!” she pointed. ““The ship is moving. 
It’s going away.” 

“We fooled them,” exulted Rebecca. 
“They’ve left without firing a shot.” 

She spoke too soon. The words were 
hardly out of her mouth before a cannon 
on shipboard sent a round shot toward 
the lighthouse. A fountain of white water 
spurted from the sea just beyond the 
sandy spit. 

“They shot at our lighthouse,” accused 
Abigail. 

“They didn’t hit it,” Rebecca said. 
“And I expect they feel pretty foolish. 
After all the trouble they took to come 
here, they didn’t do a thing except set a 
few fishing boats on fire.” 

‘“Um-huh,” agreed Abigail. “But I’m 
sure they’d feel worse if they knew that 
what kept them from burning all the 
boats, and the town, too, was—” 

“Two girls and a fife and a drum,”’ fin- 
ished Rebecca. 





The two girls marched and fifed and 
drummed until the enemy soldiers fled. 











TREASURE 
of the harvest 


By KATHERINE B. SHIPPEN 


Illustrated by CORNELIUS DE WITT 


YRUS McCORMICK was a farm 


boy. He lived in the Shenandoah 
Valley in Virginia. Every year when the 
grain was ripe, he helped his father with 
the harvest. It was hard, back-breaking 
work to do by hand. 

“There ought to be some better way 
to harvest the grain,’’ Cyrus often heard 
his father say. ‘‘A man ought not to slave 
all his life like this. Why shouldn’t we 
have a machine to harvest grain?” 

So every year when the harvest was 
stowed safely in the barn, and the snow 
lay deep and quiet on the Virginia fields, 
Cyrus and his father tried to make a ma- 
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chine to harvest grain. But every winter 
they failed. 

At last Cyrus’ father died. So now 
young Cyrus had to sow and reap and 
cultivate by himself. And when the farm 
work was lightened because the snow was 
on his fields, he kept on trying as his 
father had tried. 

Finally he thought that he had made 
what he wanted. It was a large frame that 
could be drawn through the field by a 
horse. As the horse walked forward, four 
revolving blades moved round and 
round, and these cut the standing grain. 

Apparently Cyrus McCormick had 
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spent so much time on this invention that 
he had neglected to plant his own fields, 
for when the machine was ready he went 
to a neighbor named Ruff and asked per- 
mission to harvest his grain for him. Ruff 
had no objection. It might be a good 
thing to get the harvesting done free. 

“Only be careful,” he told Cyrus. “I 
want my harvesting done right.” 

So early one summer morning, Cyrus 
McCormick hitched his horse to his ma- 
chine and set off for Ruff’s field. 

Farmer Ruff got up early that morn- 
ing, too. He wanted to see what would 
happen to his crops. A neighbor or two 
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was there besides, out of curiosity. There 
was a crowd of farm hands, too, watching 
the experiment. Would this machine take 
the bread out of their mouths? They 
didn’t think it would work but they were 
curious and anxious, too. 

It was soon after daybreak that Cyrus 
McCormick drove out into the grain field. 
The wheat stood straight and strong in 
the early light. He started the horse and 
the great blades of the harvester began to 
revolve, while the dust from the dry 
grain rose in a cloud around them and 
the stalks settled down on the ground. 

Then as the little crowd watched, they 
saw Farmer Ruff go running out into the 
field behind the reaper. 

“Stop! Stop!” he cried. “You're ruin- 
ing my crop. You're a rascal and a fraud 
to say that you can harvest grain that way. 
Look at it! Just look at it!” 

Cyrus McCormick drew in his horse 
and got down from his place on the ma- 
chine. He looked down at the place the 
blades had cut, and sure enough, the 
grain was chewed and bitten. In some 
places, the stubble was shaved close down 
to the ground; in others, only the head of 
the stalk had been cut, and again nothing 
had been cut at all. 

“It’s ruined!” Farmer Ruff kept shout- 
ing. ‘““My whole crop will be ruined!” 
And the watching men grinned. 

And so the first experiment was a fail- 
ure. Cyrus McCormick offered to pay for 
the grain he had ruined, and turned his 
horse’s head toward home. His own work, 
and all his father’s work, had gone for 
nothing. If the grain was to be harvested, 
it must still be done slowly, wearily, with 
aching back and shoulders. 

Just as he left the field and turned into 
the road, a white-haired farmer left the 
little group of jeering men. 
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chute Cotte 


By MARJORIE HAYS 
Illustrated by IRENE ARONSON 


If a snail should leave his house at home 


When he goes to take the air, 
The tide would wash it far away, 
So he carries it everywhere. 


Of course the snail is slow as slow, 
But it’s really quite a knack 

To saunter up and down the beach 
With a house upon your back. 


The barnacle has a different plan 

For keeping his homestead his; 

He fastens himself to ships and rocks 
Or anything else there is. 


He builds a wall around himself 
And never goes outside, 

And all his meals are served in bed 
By an obliging tide. 


If I were planning a summer home 
Beside the tumbling sea, 
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Should I stay at home to guard my house, @ 


Or wear it about with me? 























“Don’t be discouraged,’ he said. 
“You've got a good idea. It’s only that the 
blades need to be adjusted a little. Then 
they would cut straight and true enough. 
And fast too, I judge. When you have 
tinkered with it a little, why don’t you 
bring it over to my field? I’ve got some 
grain to harvest.” 

That morning Cyrus McCormick 
measured and adjusted every part of his 
reaper. He tightened the nuts and the 
screws, and sharpened the blades, and set 
the whole thing in perfect order. By 
eleven o'clock he was ready to hitch up 
his horse again and drive it to the new 
field. 

No one but the friendly farmer was 
there to watch as he started the great re- 
volving blades. Out across the grain field 
he went, the big blades flapping round 
and round. The grain fell flat under their 
cutting, the stubble even and neat. 

Back and forth, back and forth, under 
the hot Virginia sun he drove his horse, 
with the noise of the revolving blades in 
his ears, and the dust rising around him. 

Now and then he stopped for a drink 
of water and to give his horse a drink. 
Then he went on, back and forth, back 
and forth, across the wide grain fields. 

It was sunset when he finished. He was 
tired, but not so tired as he had often 
been. He looked out across the wide field, 
and he saw the rusty wheat lying, neatly 
cut. 

The farmer was delighted, too. 

“Six acres!” he shouted in amazement. 
“You have cut six acres in a day! That’s 
six times as fast as the best laborer I’ve 
ever had!” 

Cyrus McCormick climbed down from 
his seat on the harvester and went to 
stroke his horse’s neck. He knew then 
that he and his father had not failed. 
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BIRTHDAY OF OBASH 
by Audrey Chalmers (Viking. $2). How Obash, 
the baby hippo, tried to celebrate his birthday, 
and the Frizzlewits came to the rescue. Chock- 
full of laughs and suspense, this new edition of 
a favorite picture and story book is more than 
welcome. 


CHESTNUT SQUIRREL 
by Henry Steele Commager (Houghton, Miff- 
lin. $2). I’m sure you've all had friends like 
Chestnut Squirrel. He never could leave well 
enough alone. If his mother asked him to stay 
home, he ran away; if she sent him to bed, he 
climbed out the window; if Granny offered to 
buy him a balloon, he asked for twenty-five. No 
wonder Chestnut was always in trouble. 


THE BUFFALO KNIFE 
by William O. Steele (Harcourt. $2.25). The 
Tennessee River ran through wild country in 
those first years after the American Revolution. 
Andy expected Indians behind every tree, bears 
and wildcats in every thicket. You will feel as 
if you had taken that adventurous journey on 
a flatboat with Andy, when you put down this 
book. 


SUNRISE ISLAND 
by Charlotte Baker (David McKay. $2.75). 
“Remember,” the chief warned Young Slave, 
“this club is called Slave Killer. It has soaked 
in the blood of disloyal slaves. You will see it 
again if you return without my son.” This grim 
threat and other primitive customs of “totem- 
pole” Indians can never be forgotten as Young 
Slave struggles to protect his selfish young 
master. The book is decorated with the treas- 
ures of Pacific folk art. 


BEACH BOY 
by Jerrold Beim (Harcourt. $2.50). When Gil’s 
father offered him a job on the Bumping Cars, 
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Dave knew this would be different from any 
other summer. He was only eleven, but earn- 
ing real money, like the rest of the gang who 
catered to the summer visitors on Bayberry 
Beach. An unusual theme. 


ROBIN AND COMPANY 
by Marjorie Hayes (Little Brown. $2.75). The 
waves pound in the background of another sea- 
coast story, in which Robin and his friends 
play detective. The mystery centers around the 
disappearance of a valuable dog belonging to 
a little crippled girl, but the mystery is not as 
important as some other activities, such as sav- 
ing money for a big baseball outing. 


GREAT BANDS OF AMERICA 
by Alberta Powell Graham (Nelson. $2). I 
never knew there were so many famous bands: 
not just the Marine Band and the other mili- 
tary bands, not just the Salvation Army Band 
or the high school and college bands, but bands 
in small towns and in big circuses. Sousa and 
Goldman are the most famous leaders, but 
there are others with success stories, too. 


THE PORT OF MISSING MEN 
by Rene Prud’hommeaux (Viking. $2.50). 
Once you get into this mystery story of Mr. Un- 
derwood’s strange will, you will be as curious as 
Serena and Dave and Steve to discover the 
truth, let the chips fall where they may. The 
story is tightly plotted and well written. 


CREEPING PERIL MYSTERY 
by Alan Gregg (Doubleday. $2). Once again 
the Border Patrol swings into action in a fast- 
moving story of sabotage. Flying bicycles and 
biological weapons keep the action at top-speed 
as two weary inspectors cover their territory in 
the midst of a sandstorm. There’s a real punch 
in every chapter. 
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BOOK-WEEK CONTEST WINNERS 

Remember our big Book-Week Contest last 
November? You solved a puzzle and told us 
what books are good for. The correct answers 
to the puzzle were Story ParapE, Kurt Wiese, 
and Walter R. Brooks. The winners who solved 
the puzzle correctly and wrote the best answers 
received books they themselves had chosen. 
They were: 

Ruth Bassell, Pa.; Martha Claggett, N. H.; 
Judy Porter, N. Y.; Audrey Epstein, N. Y.; 
Nancy Cummings, Calif.; Joseph Riggs, Ind.; 
Joan Davis, Pa.; Kristy Asbury, N. Y.; Robert 
‘Tannenbaum, N. Y.; Linda Weiss, N. Y.; Jim 
Price, Miss.; Sandy Sandas, III. 

Rose La Brie, Wash.; Annette E. Walker, 
N. C.; Alan Kieffaber, Ohio; Elizabeth Hess, 
Ariz.; Jack Mumaw, Pa.; Mary Harms, Kansas; 
Donald Young, Ohio; Sheila Gutterman, Va. 

Watch for more contests with wonderful 
prizes. Don’t forget the Hobby Contest going 
on right now. Write about your favorite hobby 
and mail your entry by June 10th to The Hob- 
by Contest, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The 
two winners will get Story PARApE free for one 
whole year. 

Editor Petunia 
MY PET 
By Tommy Nachod, age 12 


My pet is a light brown Irish setter. His 
name is Whitepaw. He can run very fast. He 
has a curly tail and floppy ears. 

I have taught him many tricks, such as roll- 
ing over, playing dead, and getting the news- 
paper in the evening. He follows me to school 
every day and is a favorite of the pupils. They 
pet and play with him so much that when he 
comes home he is very tired. 

Sometimes we go for walks together in the 
evening or early morning. He runs far ahead 
as if to make sure all is safe. 
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When it is mealtime I call to him. He rushes 
through the open door and hurries to the cor- 
ner where his dish is. He starts eating so fast 
that his food is gone in about a minute. 

At night he goes inside his doghouse and 
quietly goes to sleep. 


THE CATERPILLAR 
By Jimmy Barnes, age 10 


Brown and furry, 

Caterpillar in a hurry. 

Take your walk to a shady leaf or stalk. 
May no toad spy you, 

May little birds pass by you. 

Spin and die to live again a butterfly. 


SPRING POEM 
By Sally Jones, age 8 


Balloons . . . Balloons 
Balloons, balloons 

fill up with air 

are blowing out 

into the Spring. 


MY RABBITS 
By Ellen Bernstein, age 8 


My rabbits are so cozy and cute. 

I pick up some grass and they always stand 
upon their hind legs to eat it. 

One day my friend got a dog. 

He was a big dog and didn’t like rabbits. 

So he always had to be chained to his doghouse. 

But one day he happened to get away and he 
smelled the rabbits. 

When he got to the rabbit coop he was very 
quiet. 

But luckily the boy was close by, so he caught 
the dog and the rabbits lived happily ever 
after. 
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RAINDROPS 
By Laura Kaufman, age 6 
Raindrops, raindrops 
Tapping on my roof. 
You go so tap, tap 
I want to come up with you. 


ON A RAINY DAY 
By Theresa Cicio, age 11 


The cloudy mists and puddles deep 
Make me feel as though I want to sleep. 
The roofs are covered with water high 
But it will never reach the sky. 
So I shall sit by the window sill 
And feel a happy little chill. 


THE CAROUSEL PONY 
By Judy Lockser, age 11 
“The carousel pony began to talk,” Lois’ 
mother read aloud. “And what do you think 
he said?” 
“I don’t know,” said Lois. “But I’m going to 
find out!” she declared. 


Her mother continued reading, but Lois ap- 





By Ellen Fitchen, age 12 e 


parently had other ideas. She said, “I’m going 
to the park to find out. You really can’t go by 
books.” 

“That’s just the point I’m trying to bring 
out,” Mother said, not wanting Lois to be dis- 
appointed. But Lois had a highly imaginative 
imagination and had started off already, so 
the only thing Mother could do was go along. 

When they arrived at the park, they went 
past the playground, past the zoo, and straight 
to the carousel. 

“May I have a ride, Mother?” Lois asked. 
Her mother replied in the affirmative, and 
soon Lois was perched upon a black and white 
pony with a red and yellow saddle. That was 
the pony that “looked the most likely to talk,” 
Lois had said. 

The music began to play and the carousel 
began to go around. Slowly at first, then faster, 
and faster, and faster, and faster, and when it 
seemed that it couldn’t go any faster, Lois 
didn’t see the ordinary trees, and shrubs, and 
dogs, and baby carriages, and all the other park 
scenery. Instead, she saw tree trunks of candy 
cane, with leaves of maple sugar, and shrubs 
with marzipan. She saw all manner of things 
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one couldn’t see in a lifetime, and then the 
pony began to talk! He acted like a guide, 
pointing out the various things, and told Lois 
from where each of the things came. There 
were jewels from the crown belonging to the 
Queen of Fairyland, but the thing Lois liked 
most was the pony’s story of himself. He said: 

“In the spring a young horse’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of eating grass and such, and 
so we go to Central Park and join the carousel. 
But in the winter we return to Ponyville. I like 
people to ride me, and the carousel music is 
delightful. It’s the Pony Polka for me.” 

“Is it because of horses that we call a person 
‘hoarse’ when his voice sounds raspy?” asked 
Lois. 

“Neigh!” the pony answered, meaning no. 
But from the way he said it, Lois was surprised 
that the expression didn’t originate with 
horses. 

Suddenly Lois noticed that they were going 
slower, and that they were going to stop. 

“We're stopping because one of my shoes 
unscrewed and I can’t gallop without it.” 

“That's too bad,” said Lois. “For you and 
for me. Oh, well, good-by. I hope I'll have 
another ride like this soon.” 

“I hope so too,” said the pony. 

As they walked home, Lois was telling her 
mother of the wonderful time she had had and 
about the pony talking. 


At all bookstores ®@ $2.75 
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There are some nice people, like 
Little Joe and India Rose and Rosalie May, § 
and some nice ideas, too, in 


MABEL LEIGH HUNT’S 


Ladycake Farm 


“You have a very active imagination,” 
Mother said. 

“I don’t know,” replied Lois smilingly, for 
in her hand was a pony’s shoe. 





MAN WITH THE BIG MUSTACHE 
By Chris Connell, age 51 


LEAVES 
By Betsy Wright, age 8 
Leaves, leaves, falling down 
I love to watch them with my eyes. 
Some may go far, some may not, 
Some may go to foreign lands. 














The Freed family, who hap- 
pen to be colored, learned a 
lot when they moved to the 
country, and so did their neigh- 
bors—when they finally became 
friends, The story of their new 
life on the farm, in school and 
in town is delightfully illustra- 
ted by Clotilde E. Funk. 
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The Island Children and The Shark 
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GIRL SEA SHELL SHARK FISH SPEAR CANOE. 





These are all the things the story tells about. When you see these pic- 
tures in the story, just read the name of the picture instead of a word. 


On an island in the Pacific Ocean there lived a little brown and a little brown 


loved to sit on the beach and blow on her 


horn while she watched the ocean. Sometimes she even saw a dangerous 


swimming around in the water. The little 8 liked to take / 
and go out fishing in his nt . One day the little was sitting 
on the beach with her > , and the little was out in his —~— 


with his . Suddenly the little ~) saw a big aie swimming 


right toward the little in his SSE - The little jumped 
up and blew as hard as she could on her i ey horn and pointed to the 


=a , $0 the little r| had time to paddle his ~~ 


safely to shore! By LOU and CAMPBELL GRANT 


The little 


























THE UNFRIENDLY NEIGHBORS 

Five men, Mr. Adams, Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Clark, Mr. Dickens and Mr. Elder, lived in 
neighboring houses. Each of them had rented 
a piece of land nearby to use for a vegetable 
garden, but they disliked each other so much 
that they were careful to make five separate 
paths from their houses to their gardens. The 
paths neither crossed one another, nor did any 
go outside the block on which the men lived. 
Here is a diagram of houses and gardens. See if 
you can put in the paths. 
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THE COLLAPSIBLE TUMBLER 
Here is a real magician’s trick which may 
well give you a reputation as a wizard if you 
try it at the party of a younger brother or sis- 
ter. Place a coin on the table, not too far from 
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the edge. Lay on top of it an ordinary water 
tumbler or jelly jar, definitely not one of your 
mother’s best glasses. Now cover the glass with 
a piece of paper, pressing the sides of the paper 
down as tightly as you can so that it takes on 
the shape of the glass. 

Pick up the glass with the paper over it and 
look underneath as if you expected the coin to 
have disappeared. This will focus everyone’s 
attention on the coin. Mutter some abracada- 
bras and look again. The coin is still there. Re- 
peat this once again, but when you look the 
third time and see the coin, pretend to be very 
much annoyed. Say, “Oh, bother, let’s knock 
the whole thing through the table,” and bring 
your fist down hard on the glass. The paper 
flattens out. Then you reach under the table 
and bring out the glass. 

This is not a hard trick to do, but you must 
be sitting at the table when you do it, prefer- 
ably at the head or foot, so that no one will be 
close beside you. You must also be careful not 
to say that you are going to make the glass go 
through the table. Just ask the children if they 
would like to see you do a trick, without prom- 
ising any particular outcome. When you look 
at the coin the last time, let the glass drop into 
your lap, catching it with your other hand. 
The paper will keep its shape when you put it 
back. 

If you wish, you may drop a duplicate coin 
into the glass before bringing it out, so that 
it appears that the coin went through the table, 
too. If you do this, you must pull the flattened 
paper off the table with the original coin be- 
fore someone else looks under the paper. 
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RHYME PUZZLE 


Guess each of the words defined below and A dwelling 
write the letters on the blanks alongside. ‘Then 90 65 58 43 25 
transfer the letters to squares in the tree which A charge for services 
have corresponding numbers. When you have 80 88 36 
finished, you will be able to read a rhyme on Drawn tight 
the tree. 27 86 47 45 
A royal personage Boy’s name 
30 16 5 55 64 15 75 56 


A humpy animal 
14 32 17 19 41 
A small horse —T | 


8 79 71 22 
A breaker a 


37 53 87 13 
ZL 


An amusing puppet 
18 76 2 54 49 





































An outdoor game 
40 9 62 52 














A plume 
10 68 38 78 12 29 89 
A stall at a fair 
84 70 7 66 81 

















Torn shred 
92 44 48 3 26 24 














Far away 


63 50 67 6 72 39 21 
High temperature 














4 85 91 11 ¥ 83 [89 











An advisory body 





73 60 31 77 74 82 35 N 





A spirit 
34 28 1 83 20 
A contest of strength 
46 57 61 23 











Stage setting 
51 59 69 33 42 
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Gay, friendly, original stories care- 
fully selected for young readers! 


Each book is bright and cheery with 
full-color pictures throughout! 


Hard, plastic-coated covers may be 
washed clean! 


Over 50 titles to choose from—more 
coming all the time! 


WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 





RACINE, WISCONSIN 
World’s Largest Publisher of Children’s Books 


YOU ARE OLD ENOUGH 


to VOTE 


AND WIN A PENGUIN PIN 


What are your three favorite pages? Put "I" in the box for your first choice, "2" for 
your second and "3" for your third. Trace the page if you like. Have you any new ideas 
for STORY PARADE? Name your favorite stories and we will send you a penguin pin. 
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Penglet > ofthe Sea | 4 by George 
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. yet SPORT 
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. 'y Prove THE 
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re 
© a Yourself {and other rebuses} 
Name the two best stories you have read in 
Story Parade during the past year. Name Age 
H 
:. Street 
| 2. City State 
1Y Mail letter and ballots to Story Parade, 630 Fifth Ave., Zone No. 20, New York, N.Y. 














WITH EACH 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 


(act 
“DiSNEY’s 
COMICS 


AND 
SrorieS 


SUBSCRIBE NOW f and receive FREE this beautifully litho- 


graphed 36 page book in full color. Size 43,” x 614”. 





Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories is the only magazine of authentic Disney 
characters. It contains clean, wholesome humor, the best in art work, color- 
ing and readability. Approved by parents and teachers everywhere. Suitable 
for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 


Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. DEPT.SP 6 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ _..____ for which please send a _.._ year 
subscription to YWAL!T DISNEY ,ON and the Free 


Donald Duck Book to: 


PLEASE PRINT 
Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. 











Donor’s Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 1 year—$1.00 
Canadian Subscriptions $1.20 per year 














